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MOZART'S MASSES. 

Nos. 13 and 16. 
Contributed by E. Holmes. 

The score of the Mass in E flat, Nos. 13 and 16, 
which in Novello's edition of the Masses form 
but one work, was obtained in England in two 
portions, and the arrangement of each was pub- 
lished at distinct periods ; the first part, Kyrie 
and Gloria (No. 13), was preserved among the 
music of the Kev. Mr. Latrobe, and the appendix 
to it (No. 16), containing the Credo, &c, was 
discovered through the research of a Dutch ama- 
teur, Mr. Philippeau, in the library of a Catholic 
chapel, at Amsterdam. As our review proceeds, 
we more and more wish that authentic details on 
the origin of the Masses had descended to us, to 
relieve our curiosity, and to enlighten us as to the 
cause of that difference in the physiognomy of 
certain works which strikes the observer, and 
makes Mozart appear to use such a variety of 
pens and styles, Italian and German. 

The Mass, No. 13, 16, differs from the Salzburg 
Masses in the greater development of the music — 
the words being repeated without restriction or 
regard of length; in being written principally for 
the voices; in the light character of its style, 
which is in the florid Italian taste ; and in the 
unusual diversity of its movements, among which 
are found many solos for voices, with obligato 
accompaniments for particular instruments. The 
orchestra for which the work was designed seems 
to have wanted completeness, if not good per- 
formers — the only wind instruments being oboes 
and trumpets, except at the Sanctus, where there 
are horn parts. Mozart's adroitness in turning 
limited resources to account, is still to be remarked 
in the scoring. Sometimes two viola parts do 'the 
duty of bassoons ; yet the instrumental parts are 
far from being elaborated, and the effects of the 
accompaniment are produced by few notes, and 
rapid, decisive touches. 

The Kyrie, in E flat \, opens with a short 
adaqio. Mozart's age in composing this can 
hardly be determined from an introduction which 
is undoubtedly quaint and juvenile — adapted to 
please according to the received ideas of music, 
and yet opening every now and then a new and 
better path. The subject of the Allegro in % 
will not find much favour at present : 




yet, after this somewhat common theme, the music 
improves, and there are phrases of melody as the 
composition proceeds, so well harmonised in the 
four voice parts, as to attract peculiar interest and 
attention. The taste for the bravura passages of 
the Italian opera in the last century is marked in 
the whole style of this Kyrie, — in its numerous 
sequences and pompous symphonies, as well as in 
a figure for the violin bow, which naturally runs 
into triplets : — 




a kind of accompaniment so associated with 
pleasing recollections of the orchestra of past 
days, that we are unwilling to think it illegitimate 
in church music. Mozart's object in this com- 
position was to combine pleasure for the ear with 
a certain grandeur. This the Kyrie accom- 
plishes. The Christe eleison, a duet for trebles, 
in B flat, is melodious, and even simplicity itself 
in its constant stream of pure thirds and sixths ; 
the music, designed for relief and contrast, when 
executed by well paired and elegant voices, will 
still gratify the ear. In the instrumentation, a 
curious effect results from the two viola parts 
being combined in the same system as the oboes, 
and filling up the lower part of the harmonies 
designed for the contrast of the wind instruments ; 
it is one of those examples of " necessity, the 
mother of invention," in which Mozart's Masses 
and juvenile works abound. 

The Gloria is so extensive, that, to prepare the 
reader for something unusual, we give him a list 
of its seven movements. 1, Introduction, in 
E flat, f ; 2, Quartetto, Laudamus te, in B flat, \; 
3, Gratias, E flat, |, solo and chorus; 4, Domine 
Deus, tenor solo in C minor, with accompaniment 
for violin obligato; 5, Chorus, Adagio, in A flat, f , 
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Domine Deus ; 6, Bass solo, in E flat, \ , Quo- 
niam tu solus ; 7, Choral fugue on two subjects, 
Cum sancto. This design of a Gloria even 
surpasses, in the number of its divisions and the 
variety of means of effect, that of the 12th Mass. 
The music, also, is in many places excellent, — its 
prevailing character is graceful and melodious. 
Though differing in style from all the other works 
of Mozart, the composition is consistent with itself, 
and its various features are preserved throughout 
in admirable keeping. We are prepared, through 
the elegant simplicity of the duet, Christe eleison, 
to have that style resumed, and it is done accord- 
ingly in the quartet, Laudamus te ; — 
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The phrase in continuation is worn by imitation, 
but the melody and flow of parts will never cease 
to be music : — 



a-do - ra 



mus te, 




Voice parts elegantly dispersed, in harmony 
and melody the most natural and pleasing, will 
certainly maintain the popularity of this compo- 
sition. Written like the Quoniam of No. 12, with 
an Italian pen, it will, for that reason, obtain more 
suffrages than things produced with the intensity 
and passion which are congenial to the great style 
of Mozart. The Gratias is a stately piece in the 
old minuet time; it commences with an alto solo, 
which leads into a chorus : — 
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Gra - ti 



a - gi-mus ti - bi 



Haydn has imitated this kind of movement in his 
Stabat Mater,- and Mozart, also, in the Hostias of 



his great Requiem. In melody of this character, 
accompanied by a moving processional bass, there 
still survives a vocal sweetness and solemnity 
fitted to the sacred style, and pleasing to the ear, 
though the impression of novelty in the compo- 
sition be long since exhausted. 

The Domine Deus, a tenor solo in C minor, is 
accompanied by a quartet of stringed instruments, 
and a violino solo principale. Such music trans- 
ports us backward to the cathedral splendour of 
the last century in Italy, and to the palmy days 
of those heroes of the violin, Nardini and Viotti. 
The style is antique, as will be seen by the theme, 
which, however, hears about it an air of greatness 
and earnestness : — 
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Dolce. 

We have heard that Rubini took pleasure in 
singing this solo ; it is, indeed, one in which a 
fine singer and player may create effect — the con- 
certed passages for the violin and tenor voice 
being a rare combination, and, consequently, new 
even at the present day. It will be seen by the 
opening bars of the chorus, Domine Deus, that a 
delicate effect of the orchestra was designed : — 
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This is decidedly the great movement of the 
Gloria; indeed, its style and character give it, 
as a work of invention, prominence among all 
Mozart's Masses. The rich effect of the tutti 
piano of the choir, the uncommon modulations, 
and the piquant orchestration, have recommended 
this piece to imitators ; and it appears as though 
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Hummel had founded one of his most popular 
Motets on suggestions herein held out. No man 
has exposed a greater treasury of ideas to pillage 
than Mozart. We meet his lesser-known works 
continually in new shapes, bringing applause to 
authors who have but a slender property of ori- 
ginal invention in them. Following immediately 
on the last subdued and solemn chorus, there is 
a bass solo in E flat, Quoniam tu solus, cheerful, 
melodious, and popular in its character. This air 
is scored with trumpets, and is fitted for a power- 
ful voice, and a bold animated singer. The 
spirited fugue in E flat, Cum sane to, is worked 
at length. The parts are tuneful and free, and, 
notwithstanding the perpetual motion of the 
voices, the harmonies are never left in doubt. 
The bass and tenor cross in a very peculiar 
manner in many spots of this Mass. Here and 
there may be found sequences of harmony 
carried on with such ingenuity of structure 
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that the eye is gratified in retracing the parts- 
By the clearness of his method in writing for the 
voices, the Composer saves himself the trouble of 
elaborating his orchestral accompaniment, which 
in this movement is chiefly duplicate. 

In contrast to a Gloria diversified by nume- 
rous separate movements, the Credo of this Mass 
pursues its course on one subject to the end ; 
the Et incarnatus only interrupting. There is 
grandeur and magnificence in this part of the 
composition ; and though the notes are struck off 
without stopping to elaborate accompaniment, 
the young composer has taken an opportunity to 
dilate upon his theme, and prolonged his music 
as if for mere enjoyment. 

The chief subject is in unison for voices and 
instruments : — 

Clar. oboi unis. 



Treble.' 



Allegro moderato. I* HS I I 
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Credo in 
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unum, u 
After this, the whole choir burst into harmony ; a 
florid accompaniment for violins is also played in 



octaves below, by the violas, the trumpets and 
oboes holding on the harmonies in different posi- 
tions to the chords of the voices : 



Vio. I, 2. 
unis. 
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Tenor. 
Bass. 
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The succession of keys through which the subject 
in unison is pursued, followed by full choral 
effects and brilliant accompaniments in incessant 
motion, produces an excellent effect. There is 
impulse and fire in the ideas ; they are kept up 
with the prodigality of genius, and with Mozart's 
peculiar variety of modulation. The Et incar- 
natus, a soprano solo with chorus, is of simple, 
innocent beauty, delicately instrumented, and of 
an expression extremely sweet and touching. The 
accompaniments are for two violins, con sordini, 
tenor, bass, and oboe solo — for which last instru- 
ment the symphonies and closes are very expres- 
sive. After a symphony of ten bars, the soprano 
solo begins. The phrase is of four bars length 
and constructed for repetition : — 




Spi - ri 



Imagining this passage repeated, and the cadence 
made on A flat, the second phrase will display a 
very beautiful idea. The division of the melody 
between the voice and the violins is elegant and 
original : 
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The Crucifixus (tutti mf) in F minor, is in 
Mozart's most solemn style; and the whole move- 
ment will richly reward the lover of music, who 
examines it. The Sanctus is not one of the 
conspicuous parts of this Mass. It opens with 
an Adagio, which, though in a good church 
style, does not betray the Composer's usual 
elevation. A fugued Mosanna, with sequences 
and suspensions in the old style, follows. The 
Benedictus, a solo for an alto, or rather soprano 
voice, with obligate accompaniment for a viola, 
is on the most florid model of ancient Italian 
church music. This composition is not deficient 
in elegance, though for the most part in the taste 
of a bygone day. 

The Agnus Dei consists of two movements, 
which are excellent ; the first, a choral Adagio, 
forms the introduction to the Dona nobis, a fugue 
on two subjects, which is a very sprightly and 
animated piece of double counterpoint. Scoring 
so peculiar as that of the opening, with the two 
viole holding on octaves to the oboes, excites a 
wish to hear its effect. It seems to us that this 
movement is more extended than Mozart per- 
mitted himself in more experienced years. The 
Dona nobis is discursive on this lively and melo- 
dious subject : — 

AiUgro. Do - - na no - - bis, 
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play of counterpoint, tells undeniably of Italian 
taste. The composition was probably made for 
the chapel in Holland, where part of it was found 
— Mozart having left a great" impression in his 
childhood in that country. The musician will 
derive more pleasure from intimately knowing 
this work than the opening bars seem to promise. 
Many pieces in it of great beauty are quite in- 
dividual, and have never been reproduced in 
imitation by the author himself, or any other 
composer. 

MUSIC 

AMONG THE POETS AND POETICAL WRITERS. 

By Maby Cowden Clabke. 

(Continued from page ll.J 

The power of Song has been proclaimed by poets in 
ardent strains. Wordsworth has some fine fines on 
the influence of a national air : — 
" When civic renovation 

Dawns on a kingdom, and for needful haste 
Best eloquence avails not. Inspiration 

Mounts with a tune, that travels like a blast, 
Piping through cave and battlemented tower ; 

Then starts the sluggard, pleased to meet 
That voice of Freedom, in its power 
Of promises, shrill, wild, and sweet 1" 

Burns has celebrated the pious, earnest character of 
his native Scottish songs, where he describes them sung 
round the ingle nook after the cotter's supper :— 
" They chant their artless notes in simple guise ; 
They tune their hearts, by far the noblest aim : 
Perhaps Dundee's wild warbling measures rise ; 

Or plaintive Martyr's, worthy of the name ! 
Or noble Elgin beats the heaven-ward flame, 

The sweetest far of Scotia's holy lays : 
Compared with these, Italian trills are tame ; 
The tickled ear no heart-felt raptures raise ; 
Nae unison hae they with our Creator's praise." 



- bis pa - 

Had not the 12th Mass more perfectly com- 
bined the Italian style with things in Mozart's 
best manner, the Mass Nos. 1 3 and 16 might have 
been almost equally popular. It is a pleasure to 
think what uncompromising lovers of music they 
must have been who invited Mozart to compose 
this Mass, and bade him not make haste to have 
done, like the Archbishop of Salzburg. Hence, 
the exuberant outburst of the music, which, from 
the number of solos and movements, and the dis- 
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Byron is enthusiastic upon the subject of national 
song. He says : — 

" One long-cherished ballad's simple stave, 
Rung from the rock, or mingled with the wave, 
Or from the bubbling streamlet's grassy side, 
Or gathering mountain echoes as they glide, 
Hath greater power o'er each true heart and ear, 
Than all the columns Conquest's minions rear ; 
Invites, when hieroglyphics are a theme 
For sages' labours or the student's dream ; 
Attracts, when History's volumes are a toil, — 
The first, the freshest bud of Feeling's soil." 
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Coleridge signifies his love for a mournful home-sung 
ballad, in these exquisite lines : — • 

" But 0, dear Anne ! when midnight wind careers, 
And the gust pelting on the out- house shed 
Makes the cock shrilly on the rain storm crow, 
To hear thee sing some ballad full of woe, 
Ballad of ship-wrecked sailor floating dead, 
Whom his own true-love buried in the sands ! 
Thee, gentle woman, for thy voice re-rneaBures 
Whatever tones and melancholy pleasures 
The things of Nature utter ; birds or trees, 
Or moan of ocean-gale in weedy caves, 
Or where the stiff grass mid the heath-plant waves, 
Murmur and music thin of sudden breeze." 



